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ONWARD  CREIGHTON! 


HE  Onward  Omaha  movement  is  a  campaign  in  which 
every  one  ought  to  participate.  Naturally,  the  great- 
er opportunity  rests  on  men  with  education;  and, 
.therefore,  in  part  with  the  students  of  this  institution 
Each  one  of  us  can  help  Omaha  by  making  Creighton 
even  better  and  stronger  than  she  is  today. 

We  can  do  this  by  putting  her  forward  as  a 
university.  It  means  the  making  of  a  name  which 
will  be  the  best  recommendation  that  a  graduate  can  present. 
"I  am  from  Creighton."  Let  it  be  said  of  her  that  she  makes 
up  in  quality  what  she  may  lack  in  quantity, —  producing  men 
of  sterling  worth,  men  who  are  what  they  seem,  men  who  heed 
what  Shakespeare  has  so  well  put,  "This  above  all:  to  thy 
own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man."  All  depends  on  high  stand- 
ards and  efficiency.   The  goal  is  scholarship. 

True,  we  need  our  football,  our  basketball ;  and  we  are  going 
to  back  our  teams  to  the  very  limit  in  all  that  is  right  and  proper. 
Again,  we  need  our  social  activities  ,our  play  and  our  fun,  all 
that  perfects  men  physically  and  socially.  Yes,  we  need  them : 
but  what  is  a  team,  a  glee  club,  or  any  other  outside  activity  to 
a  university,  if  they  are  a  bar  to  scholarship  ?  Who  sounds  the 
praises  of  a  school  simply  because  of  athletics?   We  esteem  an 
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institution,  because  of  scholarship,  because  of  the  ideal  held 
out  to  its  students.    So  it  is  with  Creighton.    She  stands  where, 
she  is  today  for  having-  emphasized  things  immortal.    We  re- 
alize this  truth,  and  all  who  give  it  serious  thought,  profit. 

To  boost  for  scholarship  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  university 
or  its  students.  We  get  back  of  any  such  movement  simply  be- 
cause the  top  has  not  been  reached.  In  the  last  analysis,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  done  or  are  doing  our  best.  If  we  could. 
in  all  truth,  say  that  we  have  done  our  best,  then  one  of  two 
things  is  true:  either  we  as  a  body  are  inferior  to  other  student 
bodies,  or  Creighton  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  institution  of  the 
land.  Let  us  trust  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  ambitious  to  make  it  certain  by  another  step  onward. 
It  means  not  a  radical  change  of  policy,  or  the  burning  of  mid- 
night oil,  or  the  giving  up  of  the  many  little  things  necessary  to 
a  happy  and  well-regulated  college  life.  It  is  merely  increasing 
the  productivity  of  fields  already  under  cultivation.  With  one 
it  is  more  order,  with  another  concentration.  It  is  not  the  doing 
of  more  work,  but  better  work.  Not  how  much,  but  how  well, 
must  ever  be  the  test  of  scholarship. 

The  present  is  our  opportunity.  Creighton  can  become  a 
landmark  in  learning,  the  center  of  intellectual  achievement 
and  spiritual  insight  of  the  entire  West.  God  willing,  she  will  be 
such  a  center  through  the  efforts  of  her  students  of  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow.  The  watchword  is  scholarship,  scholar- 
ship, the  pride  ami  essential  requisite  of  every  great  university 
worthy  the  name. 

— Henry  Gierau. 


WILSON— TYRANT   OR   MARTYR?* 


E  are  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  inauguration.  A 
^M  |  new  President  will  take  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
fourth  of  March — a  man  who  has  received  one  of  the 
largest  popular  majorities  ever  accorded  an  American 
President.  A  new  hero  is  ushered  before  the  public 
eye;  and  he  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  ad- 
ministration. But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  preparation 
for  the  inauguration  of  our  new  President  we  give 
little  thought  to  the  man  going  out.  He  is  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground and  evidently  forgotten. 

It  is  said  that  the  human  heart  cannot  bear  ingratitude. 
Ingratitude  is  repulsive  to  our  very  nature.  If  any  of  you  have 
ever  befriended  a  person,  worked  for  him,  aided  him  in  adversity, 
consoled  him  in  sorrow,  in  a  word,  if  you  have  ever  been  a  real 
friend  to  a  man  who  needed  friends,  but  who  afterwards  was 
not  only  ungrateful,  but  actually  turned  against  you  and  de- 
famed your  character, — then  you  have  at  least  some  idea  how 
one  of  our  foremost  Americans  must  feel  toward  the  public. 
We  have  turned  against  a  man  who  for  years  has  worked  and 
labored  for  our  best  interests.  The  one  outstanding  and  unde- 
niable fact  that  was  brought  out  in  the  November  election  is  that 
the  American  people  have  repudiated  President  Wilson.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  was  Wilson,  not  Cox,  who  went  down 
to  defeat. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  campaign  of  the  Wilsonian 
League  of  Nations  and  Wilsonian  Idealism.  We  were  told  that 
Wilson  was  a  tyrant;  that,  while  trying  to  instil  the  principles 
of  democracy  into  the  world,  he  made  of  the  United  States  a 
veritable  autocracy;  that  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  that  he  was  dictatorial  and  arrogant ; — yes,  and  he 
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.was  even  accused  of  insincerity,  hyprocrisy,  and  the  betrayal 
of  American  interests.  And  the  American  people  gave  their  ver- 
dict. AVould  that  we  could  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  axleadly 
blow  to  President  Wilson.  But  the  fact  is  only  too  evident. 

But  what  of  the  Wilson  of  1917  and  1918,  the  very  mention 
of  whoso  name  at  that  time,  brought  forth  thunderous  applause? 
What  of  Wilson  the  great  statesman,  the  renowned  diplomat! 
What  of  the  Wilson  who  guided  us  through  the  greatest  crisis  in 
American  history!  Have  we  so  soon  frogotten  this  Wilson? 
When  today  we  think  of  this  same  man  an  invalid,  broken 
down  in  health  as  a  result  of  his  tireless  and  unselfish  labors  for 
his  country,  ignored,  yes,  scorned  by  those  for  whom  he  work- 
ed, he  presents,  indeed,  a  most  pathetic  picture,  we  cannot  but 
he  astonished  at  the  fickleness  of  the  American  people. 

But  was  not  Wilson  a  tyrant!  Did  he  not  make  of  himself 
a  Ozar?  My  friends,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth; 
he  was  the  foremost  exponent  of  real  democracy  in  our  age. 
Throughout  his  career,  even  before  he  entered  public  life,  he 
was  a  fighter  for  democracy  and  an  enemy  of  special  privilege. 
His  Avar  speeches  are  evidence  of  his  intensely  democratic 
ideals.  They  were  as  rays  of  sunshine  in  that  dark  and  gloomy 
period.  He  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  at  a 
time  when  nations  seemed  bent  on  acquiring  additional  terri- 
tory and  gaining  material  advantages  through  the  war.  As 
Mr.  Gardiner,  noted  student  of  international  affairs,  said: 
4  Wilson  resurrected  the  lost  ideals  of  the  war,  gave  it  the  spirit- 
ual significance  it  lacked,  inspired  it  with  a  redeeming  purpose 
thai  ennobled  its  sacrifices  and  illuminated  the  future  with 
golden  promise.  In  the  midst  of  the  savageries  of  war  his 
speeches  fell  on  the  ear  of  Europe  like  a  message  of  hope  in  a 
world  o!'  unutterable  despair.  And  not  on  the  ear  of  Europe 
alone— the  message  he  preached,  the  gospel  of  a  world  reconciled, 
disestablishing  the  old  order  of  community  of  purpose,  seized 
the  popular  imagination  in  every  land." 

But  the  charge  is  made  that  he  did  not  practise  these  demo- 
'  principles,  even  at  home;  that  he  usurped  extraordinary 
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minority  and  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant  in  dictating  to  the 
Senate  and  setting  himself  up  as  the  spokesman  of  the  American 
people.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  charge  cannot,  with  justice, 
be  levelled  at  him  if  we  take  into  account  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  The  situation  demanded  a  leader,  a  real  leader;  delay 
and  hesitation  would  have  been  disastrous.  Governmental 
machinery  works  slowly,  and  whatever  extraordinary  authority 
Wilson  may  have  exercised  during  the  war,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  or  delegated 
to  him  by  Congress,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  that  emergency. 
If  for  this  he  is  called  a  tyrant,  I  say  that  America  can  thank 
God  that  she  had  such  a  tyrant  to  lead  her.  For,  as  we  know,  he 
accomplished  results.  In  him  we  had  a  leader  who  was  capable, 
and  who  did  lead  us  to  victory. 

But  he  is  an  idealist !  What  of  it?  If  by  an  idealist  is  meant 
a  man  who  aspires  to  a  lofty  goal,  a  goal,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly unattainable,  he  tries  to  reach,  and  with  a  fair  measure  of 
suocess, — I  cannot  see  why  such  a  man  is  to  be  condemned.  After 
all,  were  it  not  for  idealists  where  would  the  world  be  today  \ 
We  would  not  now  be  able  to  boast  of  the  progress  of  our  age. 

But  the  most  painful  charge  that  we,  an  ungrateful  public, 
have  brought  against  him  is  that  he  is  insincere — a  hyprocrite ! 
And  why  is  he  called  a  hyprocrite?  Because  his  high  ideals,  his 
lofty  aspirations,  his  democratic  principles  were  not  contained 
in  the  covenant  of  Versailles,  to  which  the  President  gave  his 
unqualified  support.  In  the  first  place,  we  admit  that  Wilson  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  defeated  at  Versailles;  but  let  us  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances  of  his  defeat.  He  had  to  fight 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  he  did  fight,  my  friends. 
Do  not  think  that  he  sat  back  passively  and  allowed  the 
clever  European  diplomats  to  do  as  they  would.  For  five 
long  months  he  fought  Clemmenceau  's  policy  of  revenge. 
As  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  it:  "Again  and  again  he  swept  the 
conference  by  a  noble  appeal  to  its  higher  instincts.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  M.-  Clemmenceau  seized  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Mr.  President,  you  are  not  only  a  good  man,  you  are 
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a  great  man,  and  you  are  right!'  But  these  emotional  triumphs 
were  only  temporary  and  Wilson's  first  victory  was  lost  in  the 
juggling  of  subtle  intrigue  that  enveloped  him." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Wilson's  so-called  defeat  was  due 
largely  to  ourselves.  We  turned  against  him.  While  he  was  in 
Fiance,  trying  his  best  to  make  a  peace  based  on  the  democratic 
ideals  he  is  accused  of  betraying,  he  was  being  severely  criticised 
at  home.  He  was  defeated  in  the  senatorial  elections.  His  moral 
authority  was  weakened.  Europe  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as 
the  authorized  spokesman  of  America.  When  Europeans  re- 
alized that  his  own  countrymen  were  not  behind  him,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  they  did  not  follow  his  lead? 

But  why,  you  will  say,  did  Wilson  subscribe  to  the  Covenant 
if  it  did  not  contain  the  embodiment  of  his  high  ideals?  He  did 
so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  he  believed  it  a  practical  step 
toward  those  ideals.  Should  he  have  taken  no  step  forward, 
merely  because  it  did  not  enable  him  at  once  to  reach  the  ultimate 
goal!  Are  there  not  many  noble  ideals  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  were  not  realized  in  our  Constitution 
until  a  generation  after  its  adoption?  My  f rends,  Wilson  gave 
his  unqualified  support  to  the  Covenant  because  he  believed  it 
was  a  step  toward  universal  peace  and  for  the  betterment  of  a 
war-weary  world.  Whether  or  not  he  was  right,  time  alone  will 
tell,  but  to  say  that  he  was  insincere  or  hyprocritical,  is  to  speak 
rashly  and  unreasonably.  I  appeal  to  you,  friends,  as  American 
citizens,  as  lovers  of  fair  play,  to  give  President  Wilson  credit 
for  his  work,  even  though  you  honestly  differ  from  him  in  polit- 
ical policies.  Put  away  your  prejudices,  political  or  national. 
Look  at  Wilson  the  man,  not  as  Eepublicans  or  Democrats;  not 
aa  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Irishmen,  but  as  Americans.  And 
as  Americans,  can  you  remain  ungrateful  to  the  President  who 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  further  those  principles  that 
America  stands  lor:'  Can  you  continue  to  hold  back  that  respect 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  not  blinded  by  prej- 


udice 


Joseph  Reinach,  famous  French  historian  said  in  speaking 
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If  Wilson:  "He  is  a  man,  and  men  are  not  gods  nor  demi- 
gods. Yet  I  am  quite  certain  that  his  name  will  be  written 
n  the  same  glorious  tablet  with  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
le  is  a  statesman  of  the  largest  size  and  all  of  us — I  mean  people? 
dio  know  something  of  their  contemporary  history — are  waiting, 
or  the  day  when  full  justice  will  be  honorably  rendered  to  your 
^resident.  I,  as  a  Frenchman,  as  a  staunch  Republican,  as  a 
dstorian, — I  refuse  to  be  ungrateful."  My  friends,  as  Amer- 
cans,  let  us  refuse  to  be  ungrateful.  President  Wilson  has  suf-: 
'ered  enough  criticism.  He  was  criticised  for  not  going  to  war, 
Criticised  for  going  to  war,  and  then  criticised  for  trying  to  make 
i  lasting  peace.  A  fickle  public  cannot  be  satisfied.  But  let  us 
lope  that  it  will  finally  give  due  credit  to  that  man  who  gave  the 
)est  part  of  his  life  and  talent  for  America  and  democratic  idealsr 
ind  who  unflinchingly  shouldered  the  heaviest  burden  ever  borne 

W  an  American  President.  7     TT       •     T        7 

J  — J .  Harris  Lynch. 


Lives  and  Life 


The  day's  too  soon  upon  us.   Oh,  how  short 

The  rising  to  the  falling  of  our  stars !  ; .  ;     . 

Like  glimpses  of  strange  ships  that  pass  the  bars 
At  night,  due  for  a  distant  foreign  port. 

Now,  while  my  pen  is  busy  with  the  sport 

'Twixt  sense  and  rime,  my  nature  wildly  wars 
On  thoughts  of  summoning  the  angels '  cars 

To  speed  my  soul  up  to  the  judgment  court. 

What  though  I  have  as  yet  lived  but  a  while ! 

What  though  my  time  to  come  is  shorter  still ! 

What  though  all  else  perennial  springs— the  flower,- 
The  bird,  the  breeze,  the  snows,  the  stars  !  I  smile 
On  thinking  it  is  God's  most-loving  will 

To  place,  not  lives,  but  Life  within  my  power.     ■  i  ■  • 

—R.  U.  S.[: 
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A  RARE  CHARM 


PEA  KIN* »  of  mental  telepathy, hypnotism, ouij a  boards 
^  and  crystal  balls,  we  are  prompted  to  come  forth  and 

say  that  we  have  just  heard  of  a  much  more  nrysteri- 
ous  and  baffling  device  than  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned,   Of  course  we  do  not  intend  to  assume  the 
burden  of  explanation  for  this  strange  phenomenon, 
since   that   would  involve    a    too    great   discussion. 
However,  we  partake  of  the  general  opinion  prevalent 
where  this  odd  phenomenon  is  known,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  shrouds  the  same,  and  hence  makes  it  both  alluring* 
i  ^explicable 

Of  the  nature  and  details  of  the  rare  phenomenon  we  shall 

in  speak.  Rather  we  begin  by  saying  that  there  was  once  upon 

a  time  a  farmer  who  lived  a  litle  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  great 

city,    Like  most  other  farmers  he  too  had  a  farm.     Each  year 

this  farm  yielded  good  crops  and  plenty  of  them,  for  the  farm 

a  good  one,  and  so  also  was  the  farmer  a  good  farmer. 

Now  in  the  summer  time  this  farmer  found  it  necessary  to 

•  ■hi ploy  men,  or  farm  hands  as  they  are  called  in  the  country 

parlance.  These  farm  hands  helped  reap  and  gather  in  the  crops*! 

yielded  by  the  rich  soil.     When  the  corn  was  all  gathered,  the 

thrashing  done  and  the  corn  hauled  to  market,  the  farmer  would 

arge  all  his  employees,  except  perhaps  one  man  whose  duty 

dd  be  tc  res,  chop  the  wood  and  help  harvest  enough 

February   ice  crop  to  last  during  the  warm  months  of 

-  harder  to  find. 

)n('  vvinl  appened  that  the  farmer  had  retained  in  his 

rriploy  a   very   ungainly  looking  man   named  Jim.    This  man 

i  a?  the  usual  duties  of  a  year-round  hired  hand 

•rtant  duties  was  to  milk  the  cows,  of  which 

as,  a  piebald  mongrel,  which  was  Jim's  fav- 

<>ld   Jersey,  which  had  broken  one  of  her 

Lent  with  Jim  the  first  day  that  he  tried  to 

the  horses  and  pigs,    carried    straw   for 
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he  sheep  and  gathered  the  eggs.  In  all  these  duties  Jim  showed 
limself  quite  an  adept.    Despite  the  diligent  mance  of  all 

[lis  work,  Jim  nevertheless  gained  during  his  -lay  on  the  farm 
some  notice  as  a  feeble-minded  individual.  Bat  this  was  a  great 
injustice  to  Jim,  because  far  from  being  mentally  cracked  he  had 
a  set  of  wits  that  successfully  held  him  together  in  many  a  trying 
circumstance. 

One  day  in  February,  after  the  ice  crop  had  been  reaped 
and  stored  in  the  ice-house,  the  farmer  told  Jim  to  file  the  saw 
since  he  wished  him  to  begin  cutting  somn  woo<  I  on  the  following 
day.  Thereupon  the  eccentric,  loose-jointed  and  taciturn  hired 
man  said  nothing,  but  immediately  prepared  to  file  the  saw.  Two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  saw  had  a  set  of  teeth  capable 
of  cutting  through  the  hardest  log.  But  Jim  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  enthusiastic  about  his  next  day's  work. 

Dawn  broke  and  a  new  day  filtered  in.  Already  Jim  had 
finished  doing  his  chores  and  was  coming  into  the  house  for  his 
breakfast.  When  he  saw  his  employer  doing  justice  to  the 
remains  of  his  breakfast,  he  reported  that  the  saw  he  had  filer] 
on  the  day  previous  had  disappeared.  Furthermore,  he  averred 
that  careful  search  had  proved  fruitless.  The  farmer  was  v< 
much  astonished  and  declared  that  he  would  look  for  the  saw 
himself.  After  an  hour's  search  he  had  found  no  trace  of  it. 
Consequently  he  became  very  impatient.  Of  a  sadden  he  turm  i! 
to  Jim,  who  having  consumed  breakfast  was  shuffling  towards 
the  door  with  his  hands  in  his  hip  pockets. 

"Confound  it,  Jim,"  he  exploded,  "some  one  has  stolen  1 
saw.    And  by  heck  that  some  one  must  live  right  here  in  this 
neighborhood.     I'm  going  right  in  and  phone  the  sheriff  and 
have  him  come  out  here  and  arrest  the  thief. ' ' 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  appeared  I 
what  Jim  had  been  anticipating.  A  grin  lighted  up  his  face  and 
before  the  farmer  had  made  one  step  toward  the  phone  he  sp<  ke 
out. 

"Never  mind,  don't  do  that.   Just  wait  till  I  try  my  chai 
I  have  a  charm,  vou  know.   And  it  always  ks,  too." 
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Then  rubbing  his  hands  together  he  spit  tobacco  juice  upon! 
one  of  them,  saying  at  the  same  time  the  following  words  : 

"Spit  spit,  spy, 

Tell  me  where 

That  saw  doth  lie." 

What  happened  immediately  after  this  the  farmer  did  not 
observe  nor  could  he  guess  it.    At  once  Jim  went  over  toward 
the  barn,  looked  about  a  little  and  then  pulled  the  saw  from| 
underneath  a  pile  of  hay  and  showed  it  to  the  farmer,  saying: 

' '  I  've  never  seen  that  charm  fail  yet. ' ' 

The  farmer  looked,  rolled  his  eyes  and  scratched  his  head. 
Then  in  a  fit  of  surprise  and  admiration  he  drawled: 

"Ding  busted,  Jim,  I  reckon  we'll  keep  ye  hereabouts  right 
along.  That  charm  of  yours  will  come  in  right  handy.  We  lose 
something  every  once  in  a  while.  And  besides  you  can  always 
help  maw  find  the  eggs  that  these  confounded  hens  hide  every- 
where." 

Thenceforward  Jim  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  feeble- 
minded boob  by  the  farmer's  household.  On  the  contrary  his 
employer  often  maintained  with  a  knowing  grin  that  Jim  had  a 
"keen  bean."  — James  McLaurihlin. 


Beyond 

The  night  wind  moans  a  mournful  lay, 
And  chants  the  sorrows  of  the  day — 

The  sorrows,  pains,  the  woes  and  strife, 
That  men  must  face  in  daily  life. 

Vet  night,  in  its  star-reaching  scope, 
Symbolic  is  of  that  high  hope 

Which  ever  shines  and  lights  the  way 
For  earth's  worn  travelers  of  a  day. 

Foolish  the  man  who  eyes  alone 

The  darkness— hears  the  night  wind  moan! 

Ah,  he  who  views  with  hopeful  eyes 
Night's  brilliant  depths—  he,  he  is  wise! 

— Charles  Kviujer. 


THE  THREE  UNITIES 


N  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  art,  there  is  scarcely  a 
question  which  has  occasioned  such  widespread  dis- 
cussion as  the  so-called  law  of  the  three  unites.  This 
controversy  amongst  the  world's  leading  dramatists 
waxed  for  centuries  and  it  was  only  after  the  English 
and  Spanish  dramatists  had  conclusively  demonstrat- 
ed the  uselessness  of  abiding  by  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  and  after  Hugo  had  released  French  drama 
from  the  restrictive  influence  of  the  unities  by  giving  to  the  world 
Eernani,  that  the  death  of  the  law  was  definitely  decreed.  Hence 
any  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  three  unities  must 
merit  our  consideration. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  the  unities  and  what  has  been 
their  historical  evolution  ?  The  unities  are  three  elements  which 
enter  into  the  plot  of  the  drama  and  determine  its  duration,  lo- 
cation and  development.  Their  object  is  to  bind  the  dramatic 
production  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  impression  which  it 
makes  upon  the  audience  is  absolutely  one.  The  names  of  the 
three  unities  are  respectively  the  unity  of  time,  of  place,  and 
of  action.  By  the  unity  of  time  we  mean  that  the  story  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  drama  must  occur  during  "one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun,"  at  least  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Unity  of  place  prescribes  that  the  working  out  of  the  dramatic 
denouement  shall  take  place  within  the  same  locality,  preferably 
in  the  same  house,  street  and  city.  In  other  words,  the  various 
situations  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  scene  does  not  shift  from 
one  locality  to  another.  Unity  of  plot  or  action  postulates  that 
the  playwright  must  weave  his  story  about  a  single  strand; 
there  must  be  one,  and  only  one,  story.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  theoretically  such  restricting  should  communicate  a  very 
high  degree  of  unity  to  the  drama,  an  essential  element  in  any 
work  of  art;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  advantage  thus  gained  is 
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more  than  overbalanced  by  the  disastrous  limitations  which  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  impose  upon  the  work  of  the  dramatist. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  use  of  these  unities  can  be  justified  only 
in  those  eases  where  their  restrictive  influence  does  not  seriously 
handicap  the1  playwright.  Let  us  first,  however,  trace  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  the  unities. 

The  three  unities  sometimes  called  the  Aristotelian  unities 
were  originally  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  philoso- 
pher, by  the  Italians  and  French,  who  maintained  that  it  was 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  dramatic  theory  of  the  great  Greek 
that  every  drama  should  be  "one  in  action,  in  one  day,  and  in 
one  place."  Although  called  the  Aristotelian  unities,  only  one 
of  the  three,  unity  of  plot,  was  formally  maintained  by  Aristotle. 
In  his  celebrated  work,  Poetics,  Aristotle  dealt  with  the  practice 
and  theory  of  the  theatre  at  great  length.  This  work  destined 
to  exercise  a  marvelous  influence  upon  the  dramatists  of  Italy 
and  France,  was  ambiguous,  with  the  result  that  the  treatise  was 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  His  discussion  of  the  unities 
was  construed  to  mean  that  all  were  considered  of  equal  im- 
port aiu'e.  This  absolute  equality  of  the  three  unities  was  ac- 
cordingly made  a  cardinal  point  of  dramatic  production  by 
French  and  Italian  dramatists,  heirs  of  the- Greek  drama. 

.Justifying  their  action  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  the 
[talian  playwrights  were  the  first  to  expand  the  so-called  law 
of  the  unities  into  a  complex  system.  The  subtle  Italian  critics 
of  the  Renaissance  adhered  to  the  unities    with    such   tenacity 

ii. I  blind  obedience  that  there  resulted  an  "established  standard 
of  correctness  which  imposed  on  all  playwrights  a  strict  obedi- 
ence  to  the  critical  code."  The  result  was,  that  Latin  drama 
became  characterized  by  narrowness  of  plot,  barrenness  of  style 
and  woodenness  of  treatment.    The  French  followed  the  example 

I   the  Italians  whose  elaborate  system  of  dramatic  rules  they 
«pted  in  toto.    They  even  attempted  to  improve  upon  the 

emulation  of  their  Italian  neighbors.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
defender  of  classicism  in  France  was  the  famous  Boileau.  He 
claimed  absolute  infallibility  for  the  unities  and  even  Beauni- 
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irchais  endorsed  them  in  all  their  severity.  With  these  two  as 
leaders,  French  drama  found  itself  cramped  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  Italian  drama.  The  evolution  of  the  "clasical  rules,' ' 
having  the  three  unities  as  a  basis,  continued  among  the  Latins 
until  the  overthrow  of  classicism  by  Hugo. 

In  England  and  Spain  only  a  very  few  playwrights  accepted 
the  unities,  principally  Ben  Jonson  and  Castelvetro.  There, 
no  general  attempt  was  made  religiously  to  model  their  plays 
upon  the  classical  work  of  the  ancients.  The  pseudo-law  of  the 
unities  did  not  exercise  a  widespread  influence  upon  the  works 
of  the  English  and  Spanish  for  the  reason  that  the  drama  of 
these  two  countries  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  medieval  folk  play, 
a  real  literary  drama  ' '  rich  in  poetry  and  vigorous  in  character. ' ' 
In  Spain,  Lope  de  Vega  showed  the  limitations  of  the  i i  dramatic 
laws ' '  by  his  brilliant  productions,  and  by  publishing  his  famous 
manifesto,  the  "Arte  nuevo  de  hacer  comedias  en  este  tempo,' ' 
which  was  a  protest  against  the  unities.  In  England,  Shake- 
speare accomplished  the  same  feat.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for 
the  drama  of  that  time  that  the  playwrights  of  England  and 
Spain  were  not  seriously  influenced  by  the  limitations  which 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  imposed  and  that  they  did  not 
surrender  their  liberty  by  conforming  to  this  narrow  standard. 
Having  discussed  the  nature  and  historical  evolution  of  the 
unities,  let  us  consider  their  intrinsic  merits. 

First  of  all,  reason  proclaims  that  absolute  adherence  to 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  must  of  necessity  end  in  sterility 
of  the  imaginative  element  and  meagerness  of  plot.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  there  are  numerous  incidents  which  occur  within 
a  long  lapse  of  time.  These  of  their  very  nature  could  not  trans- 
pire within  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  such  incidents  might  well 
constitute  the  basis  of  an  excellent  drama.  Besides  this,  time 
is  a  requisite  for  "maturity  of  design,"  and  this  design  can  not 
be  hastened  if  the  impression  of  actuality  is  to  be  preserved. 
Character  does  not  change  in  a  few  hours  nor  "can  it  disin- 
tegrate in  one  revolution  of  the  sun."  Since  each  jAot  has  its 
own  particular  length,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  endeavor  to 
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reduce  its  duration  by  compressing  it  into  a  period  of  twenty 
four  hours.  Nor  can  unity  of  place  be  justified  as  long  as  it 
works  hardships  on  the  dramatist.  In  the  past  the  argument 
might  have  been  advanced  that  means  of  locomotion  were  very 
imperfect,  so  that  change  of  place  was  difficult  and  unity  of 
place  in  drama  preferable.  Yet  even  this  defence  is  no  longer 
valid  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  quick  means  of  transit. 
Unity  of  place  therefore  rests  on  no  firmer  foundation  than 
unity  of  time.  Says  Hugo :  "  To  cross  unity  of  time  and  unity! 
of  place,  like  the  bars  of  a  cage,  and  pedantically  to  introduce 
1  herein,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  all  the  deeds,  all  the  nations, 
all  the  figures  which  Providence  sets  before  us  to  proceed  thus, 
is  to  mutilate  men  and  things  and  to  cause  history  to  make  wry 
faces. ' ' 

The  only  unity  which  should  affect  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
is  unity  of  plot.  This  was  the  only  unity  which  Aristotle  insisted 
upon.  Unity  of  plot  unlike  the  other  two  unities,  results  from 
the  fact  that  "neither  the  human  eye  nor  mind  can  grasp  more 
than  one  ensemble  at  a  time. ' '  The  necessity  of  unity  of  plot  is 
manifest  when  we  consider  that  drama  is  an  art,  and  hence  must 
convey  a  single  impression.  If  the  plot  of  the  drama  does  not 
confine  itself  to  a  single  theme,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  it  to 
leave  the  direct  and  simple  impression  so  essential.  It  may  be 
urged,  and  rightly  so,  that  enduring  dramas  have  been  produced 
with  a  bifurcation  of  plot,  for  example,  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  These  plays,  however,  are  great  despite  their  defect. 
As  soon  as  the  author  attempts  to  introduce  more  than  a  single 
strand  into  his  plot,  he  immediately  confuses,  bewilders  and  dis- 
tracts the  audience.  Yet  unity  of  plot  is  not  synonymous  with 
simplicity  of  plot.  It  may  or  may  not  include  subsidiary  plots 
provided  they  are  subordinate  to  the  main  plot. 

These  briefly  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  unity  of  time  and 
place  are  not  in  the  same  category  with  unity  of  plot.  Unity  of 
plot  is  absolute;  unity  of  time  and  place  only  relative.  If  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  do  not  limit  the  work  of  the  playwright 
"'   any   way,  they   may  be  employed  to  advantage.     All  other 
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things  being  equal  (and  this,  of  course,  may  at  *        h  be  the  eas<  I 
they  make  for  economy  of  attention. 

What  therefore  is  the  present  status  of  aities  in   th 

dramatic  world?  Unity  of  plot  is  always  observed  ;  unity  of  time 
and  place  only  when  their  preservation  does  not  inconvenience 
the  dramatist.  Dramatic  authorities  have  long  ago  realized 
the  folly  of  subjecting  the  drama  to  the  childish  limitations 
of  the  secondary  unities.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  European; 
dramatists  should  have  submitted  to  them  for  over  two  centuries 
and  that  the  ancients  should  have  been  so  slavishly  imitated 
Today  the  dramatist  confident  that  his  production  is  character 
ized  by  unity  of  action,  feels  restrained  only  by  the  limitations 
of  "nature  and  art.'' 

— B r e n d 1 1  n  Bro  wn. 


The  Sparrow  and  the  Wreo 


A  cocky  little  sparrow  and  a  timid  little  wren 

Sat  scolding  at  each  other  in  a  shady  little  glen ; 

The  sparrow,  full  of  courage,  ruffled  up  his  dirty  coat, 

And  from  his  angry  gullet,  forth  he  issued  shrill  a  note 

That  sent  the  timid  wren  into  a  fit  of  quaking  fear. 

He  never  once  resisted,  but  into  his  wren-house  near, 

With  all  the  speed  of  lightning  or  the  rapid  thought  of  man, 

With  all  dispatch  retreated;  and  a  battle  fierce  began. 

The  furious  sparrow  tried  his  best  the  foe  to  dislocate, 

But  his  onslaught  was  impeded  by  the  narrow  little  gate. 

The  wren  within  his  stronghold  was  as  calm  as  calm  eould  be, 

And  in  derision  twitted,  "Oh,  you  never  can  harm  m 

I  may  be  half  as  big  as  you,  but  really,  on  my  word, 

The  fury  of  your  onslaught  is  less  often  seen  than  hear*  L  ,; 

— A.  J.  Rett  mm  1  i 
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When  on  October  24,  1861,  the  first  tele- 
:  CREIGHTONS.     gram  was  sent  from  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  coast,    the    name 
Creighton  was  immediately  heralded  throughout  the  country. 
it  was  none  other  than  Edward  Creighton.  who  made  this 
imunication  between  the  two  extremes  of  our  country  possi- 
le.   But  were  it  not  f<  >r  another  accomplishment —  a  much  nobler 
and  praiseworthy  deed — effected  by  a  younger  brother — thename 
of  Creighton  would  today  be  but  a  memory. 

*Vhen  in  1877  the  original  Creighton  College  provided  for 

Edward  Creighton  was  developed  and  received  the  benefac- 

ions  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  there  came  into  existence  an 

-it ion  that  will  indefinitely  perpetuate  the  name  of  these 

brothers.  For  that  little  college,  built  upon  a  bleak  hill, 

si  on  the  outskirts  of  a  straggling  city,  has  since  developed 

a  Pull-fledged  university  in  the  center  of  a  prosperous  grows 

M'tropolis 

reightai  ersity   is  the   alma   mater  of  hundreds   of 

vho  toda:  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 

•!  of  bush  iss  and  profession,  and  tomorrow  this  army  of 

>ilt(,n  '!l";-         dio  arc  continually  and  creditably  discharg- 

'ir  duties  performing  their  obligations  for  the  benefit 

'"•  fellow  will  bo  augmented  to  a  still  larger  number. 

Jhetl  (  Yoighton  desire  been  fulfilled  in  a  school 
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for  free  instruction  in  the  higher  branch'-      1    education^   an 
institution  that  daily  perpetuates  the  name  and  memory  < 
founders,  two  of  the  foremost  philanthropists  of  America. 

—  c.  a.    • 

The  month  of  February  is  a  veritable  i 
A  MILESTONE,     stone  in  the  ordinary  school  year.   It  is  the. 

beginning  of  the  end.    A1   this  time  < 
student  looks  back  and  rejoices  that  one   more   semester 
already  been  added  to  his  scholastic  career:  and  if  an  unusi 
successful  examination  has  terminated  the  preceding  semest< 
the  reason  for  this  rejoicing  is  manifold.    If  the  attendance  a1 
school  has  been  irksome  to  the  student  then  he  too  breathes  a 
sigh  of  relief  about  this  time  of  the  year.    However,  as  a  good 
start  is  almost  invariably  essential  for  a  satisfactory  "v 
up,"  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  urgency  of  a  proper  ap 
plication  to  studies  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  time  between  now  and  June  is  quite  brief  \  there  are 
very  few  holidays,  and  the  amount  of  work  is  generally  heave 
than  in  the  first  semester.  Moreover,  it  is  decidedly  difficult  to 
study  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  second  Homester.  Spring 
Aveather  is  so  alluring  that  it  is  more  than  apt  to.  tear  us  away 
from  our  books,  after  a  grind  of  six  or  seven  months.  Yet.it  is 
essential  that  we  be  prepared  to  "make"  the  final  examinations. 
Now  if  we  realize  this  fully  we  do  not  need  any  resolutions  to 
spur  us  on.  Consequently  it  is  a  very  Avis^  policy  to  apply  pur- 
selves  as  much  as  possible  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  the  matter  in  .  the  vari< 
branches  before  the  spring  fever  "gets"  us.  — C.  C. 


In  an  editorial  entitled  "Are-  We;  Slaves?"  a  <  ' 
AKE  YOU      tain  labor  publication  of  this  city  defines  a  slave 
A  SLAVE?     as  one  whose  life — economic,  social, .industrial, 're- 
ligious— is  controlled  by  another.    Then  the  p   I 
lication  goes  on  to  state  that  two  per  cent  of  our  population  < 
•sixty  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and  that  this  twd   - 
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i  })V  owni  -  majority  of  the  wealth  controls  the  rest  of 

population— the  schools,  politics,  churches,  factories,  etc.— 
this  through  the  newspapers,  the  universities,  the  churches, 
government,  etc.  Thus  this  paper  attempts  to  convey  the 
unpression  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  this  country  are 
es,  simply  because  they  are  in  a  way  controlled  economically, 
idustrially,  socially  and  religiously  by  an  extrinsic  force. 

Before  challenging  this  definition  of  a  slave  let  us  apply  it 

0  the  student.  For,  is  he  not  "controlled' '  by  another,  or  others? 
Because  his  earning  power  is  temporarily  suspended,  is  he  not 
'controlled"  economically?    He   cannot   enjoy  the   social   ad 

mtages  that  a  wealthy  man  of  leisure  can.   If  he  is  attending 
a  religious  institution  he  is  expected  to  acquire  further  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  religion  and  to  live  accordingly.    Owing  to 
He  time  consumed  in  class  and  in  studying  after  classes  he  can- 
not freely  apply  himself  to  any  business  or  trade.     Moreover, 
lie  is  constantly  under  discipline;  it  is  made  clear  to  him  that 
is  a  rather  inferior  being;  he  is  immediately  reprimanded  for 
any  transgression  of  the  many  rules  in  existence;  if  his  work  is 
not  satisfactory  he  is  dismissed;  and  all  this  time  he  is  laboring 
without  any  kind  of  material  compensation.  Yet  we  would  never 
call  a  student      slave.    He  may  be  a  "plugger,"  or  a  drudge, 
hut  he  is  not  a  slave  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term.   So  let 
3ee  what  really  is  a  slave. 
According  to  a  standard  lexicon  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  sla      is,  one  whose  person  is  held  as  property — a  bond- 
iian  or  soil      A  secondary  meaning  is,  a  person  in  mental  or 
'noral  subjectioi  .  as  a  drunkard;  and  a  third  meaning  is,  one  who 
labors  like  a  bondman  or  drudge.    Evidently  the  great  majority 
American  people  are  not  bondmen,  for  they  are  free  to  wTork 
01  lmt  work,  iiis  or  that,  to  believe  whatever  they  wish,  etc. 

hey  arc  >wards  nor  drunkards  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 

extremely  industrious  and  will  work  harder 

1  ;m  s,'r,"s  ndmen.    Thus  while  they  do  apply  themselves 

ewn^  ;i  in  the  strict  souse,  they  are  not  such;  and 

katever  m  been  the  status  of  the  dav  laborer  in  times 
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past  it  is  far  from  that  of  a  slave  today.  Likewise  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  consider  the  student  a  slave  in  this  sense,  which, 
however,  he  is  in  the  false  sense  mentioned.  But  we  can  see  how 
insidiously  this  term  has  been  employed  when  we  read  the  answer 
given  to  the  question  whether  or  not  we  are  slaves  by  the  said 
labor  publication,  to-wit:  "The  American  people  will  never  be 
free  until  all  wealth  is  socialized  by  the  principles  of  equality, 
libertv,  fraternity  and  justice. ' '  Sapristi !  — C.  C. 


Doubtless  everyone  is  aware  that  there  are 
PAEASITES.  parasites  in  college  just  as  there  are  parasites 
everywhere  else.  But  the  college  parasite  is  a 
very  irritable  animal.  He  differs  from  the  parasite  that  we  find 
lounging  on  the  park  benches  or  in  the  city  squares  in  that  he 
is  actually  trying  to  get  somewhere.  For  this  reason  he  is  ex- 
tremely pestiferous  and  hence  should  be  exterminated.  Even 
the  Humane  Society  would  not  object  if  he  were  dealt  with  in 
the  deserved  way.  Yet,  owing  to  the  sympathy  and  tolerance 
that  characterizes  so  many  students  the  college  parasite  is  al- 
lowed to  infest  the  schools. 

A  college  parasite  is  conspicuous  by  his  disinclination  to 
hustle  for  himself.  He  will  not  sit  down  and  solve  a  problem  or 
work  out  an  experiment  for  himself,  but  he  will  "mooch"  the 
same  off  some  more  industrious  student.  Then  he  will  ease  his 
conscience  by  recompensing  his  well-doer  with  a  cold,  meaning- 
less "thank  you,"  and  completely  forget  about  the  whole  matter. 
His  next  worry  will  be  how  to  dodge  the  other  tasks  that  loom 
before  him,  and  he  will  spend  hours  scheming  how  to  obtain  the 
solution  or  results  from  some  one  else  instead  of  doing  the  work 
himself,  which  would  perhaps  take  but  an  hour  or  less.  Thus 
speaks  The  Keserve  Weekly,  of  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
apropos  parasites : 

"In  the  world  today  there  are  two  kinds  of  people;  pro- 
ducers and  those  whom  the  producers  have  to  support.  A  pro- 
ducer-is a  person  who  contributes  something  toward  humanity, 
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be  he  a  teacher,  a  builder  of  bridges,  or  one  who  makes  the  lives 
of  others  happy.  He  is  able  to  do  thing's  on  his  own  hook.  He  does: 
not  have  to  beg.  The  other  type  includes  the  seller  of  bad  stock, 
the  man  who  continually  bums  problems,  lecture  notes,  and  lab- 
oratory reports.  These  latter  are  the  kind  who  are  willing  to 
do  the  work  themselves  but  who  are  clever  enough  to  worm  the 
completed  material  out  of  some  benevolent  and  easy  victim. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  are  lost  every  day  by  producers  to  their 
antitheses — the  parasites,  the  men,  who  because  they  are  clever, 
and  smart,  and  insinuating,  can  sell  suprious  stock  to  a  fellow 
man  because  the  latter  feels  he  is  doing  the  parasite  a  good  turn. 
Men  who  continually  bum  problems,  copy  lectures,  beg  for  notes, 
and  even  steal  them  if  necessary,  are  in  the  same  category  as  the 
lake  stock  sellers — they  are  parasites." 

— G.  C. 
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We  agree  with  THE  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  in  maintaining  that 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  magazines  in  the  college  world  today, 
the  one  characterized  by  journalistic  and  spicy  qualities  and  the  other 
distinctly  conservative  both  in  content  and  in  style.  However,  we  go 
further  and  say  that  the  conservative  magazine  is  one  of  two  kinds : 
either  it  smacks  too  much  of  the  class  room  or  it  is  spontaneous,  free 
and  decidedly  literary.  The  later,  of  course,  represents  the  ideal, 
which  however  cannot  always  be  attained.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  THE  MONTHLY"  in  this  category,  for  we  feel  certain  that  its 
qualities  warrant  such  an  estimation. 

In  the  January  issue  we  fin*d  in  the  poem,  "The  Brink,"  that  the 
thought  is  as  old  as  the  hills  but  is  here  treated  in  such  a  dignified 
and  unusual  way  that  it  is  verily  appealing  despite  the  fact  that  it 
awakens  a  somewhat  weird  emotion.  "The  Moving  Finger,"  a  story 
with  a  setting  in  India,  is  gripping  throughout  and  contains  a  good  deal 
of  "local  color."  "The  Trail  to  God-Knows-Where  "  is  a  bit  vague 
in  thought  but  otherwise  meritorious.  "Over  the  Hill"  in  five  stanzas 
tells  an  old,  old  story  in  a  most  effective  manner.  "Slavery  and  Con- 
federacy, is  an  erudite  essay  wherein  the  writer  has  successfully  shown 
that  an  anti-slavery  sentiment  prevailed  in  the  South  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  contentions  to  the  contrary. 
This  essay  is  decidedly  interesting  historically  and  indicates  much  re- 
search. In  "The  Voice  of  the  Deep"  the  writer  gracefully  tells  of  his 
longing  for  the  sea  and  its  charms.  "My  Beads"  is  a  poem-  containing 
an  odd  idea,  oddly  treated  and  producing  an  odd  effect.  A  narrative 
poem  is  "The  Captain's  Story,"  which  shows  how  circumstances  often 
affect  our  actions.  The  chief  objection  that  we  find  with  the  essay 
"Faith"  is  that  it  starts  out  like  a  rattling  good  story  when,  lo  and 
behold,  it  is  an  essay.  However,  the  writer  has  certainly  not  failed  to 
show  the  potency  of  faith  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  accomplished  great  things.  The  first  three  stanzas  of  "The  Pool" 
constitute  an  admirable  sylvan  picture,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  connection 
in  thought  of  the  following  and  last  stanza.  The  departments  of  THE 
MONTHLY  are  many  and  well  conducted.  The  editorials  are  brief 
and  snappy. 

One  of  the  most  presentable  and  readable  magazines  that  reach 
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()ur  office  is  THE  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE.  From  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view  this  magazine  has  unusual  merit,  We 
always  delight  in  perusing  its  lively  verse,  its  learned  essays  and 
snappy  stories.  We  especially  enjoy  reading  the  January  number, 
concerning  which  we  feel  impelled  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  detail. 
A  lengthy  essay  on  Geoffrey  Chaucer  presents  a  brief  history  of 
the  early  English  literature  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  from  a  Catholic  view- 
point. This  essay  indicates  considerable  research  and  is  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  both  the  man  who  pictures  to  us  life  in  "Merrie  England 
in  the  olden  days,"  and  his  subsequent  influence  upon  the  works 
of  later  English  and  Scotch  poets.  A  one-act  playlet,  "The  Debt," 
takes  us  away  to  turbulent  Ireland  and  tells  a  truly  heart-throbbing 
story.  We  cannot  help  regarding  it  a  trifle  anti-British,  although  we 
do  not  doubt  the  actual  occurrence  of  similar  events  in  Erin  at  the 
present  time.  "After  a  Dawn"  is  a  poetical  expose  of  a  lovelorn 
person's  impassioned  yearning.  We  are  in  accord  with  the  writer  of 
"  Books"  when  he  asserts  that  we  can  find  both  pleasure  and  instruction 
in  the  works  of  Brander  Mathews,  Newman,  Belloc,  Chesterton,  Conrad, 
Benson  and  Marion  Crawford.  In  "Why  Syllogize"  the  writer  tells 
us  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  separate  his  pater  from  a  few  green- 
backs despite  his  application  of  all  the  rules  of  argumentation  he 
had  learned  in  college.  It  is  easy  to  convince  a  jury  of  most  anything, 
but  no  forensic  expert  can  convince  his  dad  if  the  latter  chooses  to 
remain  obstinate.  "Getting  the  First  Contract"  did  not  exactly  appeal 
to  us  in  subject-matter,  although  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written; 
but  we  made  our  managing  editor  read  it,  who  admitted  that  he  had 
profited  thereby.  All  the  departments  are  conducted  in  a  creditable 
way. 

From  sunny  California  there  again  comes  to  our  Sanctum  THE 
REDWOOD,  the  famous  literary  magazine  of  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  We  are  always  pleased  to  open  THE  REDWOOD  and  read 
those  gems  thai  it  invariably  presents.  However,  lack  of  space  prevents 
s  from  commenting  in  detail  upon  the  merits  of  THE  REDWOOD 
i  its  entirety,  and  hence  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  some  remarks 
<>"  only  a  few  of  its  contributions. 

"Habits,  Virtues  and  Education,"  in  the  December  number,  is  a 

philosophical  essay,  the  perusal  of  which  we  would  recommend  to  all 

udents  of  ethics.  This  essay  is  of  moderate  length,  written  in  a  simple, 

ral  way  and  represents  our  conception  of  the  ideal  essay  for  the 

college  magazine.     "The  Morn"  is  a  Christmas  poem  quite  different 

",l»  the  usual   run  of  Vuletide  verse.    "On  the  Lookout  Trail'7  is  a 
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Christmas  story  with  a  setting  in  our  great  West  which  shows  the 
noble  effect  of  Christmas  spirit  upon  the  most  hardened  heart.  A 
wonderful  picture  of  the  early  mission  days  in  California  is  contained 
in  the  narrative  entitled  ''How  New  is  the  West,"  in  which  the  writer 
gives  us  a  description  of  the  reverie  he  had  on  the  occasion  of  hearing 
Mass  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  one  of  the  nine  missions  founded  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra.  "Petroleum"  is  a  scientific  essay  which  is 
written  in  such  a  simple,  flowing  style  that  it  is  intelligible  to  the  most 
unscientific  reader  and  is  correspondingly  interesting.  Much  valuable 
information  is  contained  in  this  essay,  for  instance,  to  mention  only 
two  items,  that  in  the  U.  S.  alone  there  are  over  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  pipe  lines  through  which  petroleum  is  transported  from  the 
'  fields  to  the  refineries,  markets  and  ports,  and  the  authoritative  state- 
ment that  with  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  our  resources  of 
petroleum  will  be  exhausted  in  nine  and  a  half  years.  The  editorials 
of  THE  REDWOOD  are  deserving  of  a  special  mention,  for  they  are 
short,  pithy  and  right  to  the  point. 

—CHARLES  CHARVAT. 
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Tou jours  L'Alambic 

Some  years  ago  the  most  coveted  thing  for  every  household  was 
an  automobile.  Today  automobiles  are  old  fashioned  and  their  acquisi- 
tion is  sought  only  when  necessity  demands  it.  No  longer  do  the  folks 
want,  to  take  chances  while  rambling  through  the  crowded  streets, 
and  hasten  their  judgment  day.  Nix  on  that,  boy.  Even  the  victrola  has 
in  many  cases  been  thrown  in  discard.  It  is  safer  and  more  pleasant  to 
sit  around  the  ole  family  still  as  she  sizzles  away  merrily.  No  danger 
there.  And  then  the  music — sizz-sizz-sizz,  and  then  again  clink,  clink, 
clink,  as  the  crystal  liquid  into  the  receptacle  drops.  O  Temporal 
That's  chemistry  for  you. 

— PEWEE. 


Cracking  Hearts 

1  answered  the  call  of  the  Navy  Avith  pleasure 

And  rode  the  high  seas  and  the  waves  a  good  measure ; 

Though  billowy  waters  about  us  would  roll, 

They  seemed  not  to  bother  me  greatly  at  all. 

But,  alas !  it 's  a  fact,  and  the  doctors  agree 

That  the  wave  "la  Marcel"  made  a  wreck  out  of  me. 

—STRAWBERRY. 


Oui,   oui,   Marie, 
With   your   M.   1). 
We,  too,  agree. — Ed. 


Resurgam 

'"   the   pervading  gloom  that  filled  the   halls  and  rooms   of  the 

3   Building  during  the  examination  week,   none  was  so  deep  and 

impenetrable  as  that  which  spread  over  the  general  intelligent  visages 

certain  section  of  our  brilliant  progeny.    With  noses. drawn  far 

their  chins,  they  would  linger  longingly  round  room  342  which 

V  would  miter  one  by  one  at  the  regular  interval  of  fifteen  minutes 

from    which    they    would    essay   just    as   regularly   every   fifteen 
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minutes.  Strictly  speaking,  they  were  issued  out,  for  the  transformation 
that  they  would  undergo  while  inside  the  mysterious  chamber  would 
leave  the  prospective  candidates  for  the  mystic  order  without  any 
initiative  for  voluntary  locomotion. 

Much  as  we  tried  to  console  our  friend,  Junior  Burkley, 
we  admit  we  were  very  ineffective  in  our  attempt.  Having  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes  and  the  perspiration  off  his  intellectual  brow,  we 
bid  him  farewell  and  watched  the  yawning  gate  swallow  his  gracious 
form,  for  common  mortal,  as  Ave  are,  we  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
innermost  compartment.  We  cannot  tell  what  transpired  behind  the 
closed  doors.  We  heard  wailing  moans,  stifled  groans,  muffled  sighs 
and  sobbing  cries.  After  the  fifteen  minute  interval,  which  seemed 
like  a  life  sentence  to  our  agitated  mind,  the  mangled  corpse  of  H.  B.  Jr. 
was  ushered  out  into  the  arms  of  two  stalwart  giants,  who  carried  him 
tenderly  into  an  ambulance  below,  where  some  half  dozen  other  inva- 
lids were  already  waiting. 

Eye  witnesses  say  that  all  the  crafts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  modern  third  degree  were  employed  by  certain  of  our  professors 
in  an  effort  to  wrench  admission  of  heresy  in  regard  to  certain  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  which  our  valiant  knights  stoically  denied.  The 
latest  reports  from  the  hospital  state  that  they  are  on  their  way  to 
recovery.  —PLEBEIAN. 


An  Overheard  Confab 

"Have  you  been  requested  to  abandon  your  scholastic  career  since 
the  results  of  the  mid-year  exams  have  been  announced  ?  Huh  ?  that  so  ! 
Here's  our  sympathy  then.  What?  Nope.  You  thought  wrong  that 
time.  But  we  sure  expected  it.  That's  why  we  put  in  a  large  supply 
of  midnight  oil.  Now  watch  our  smoke.  We're  taking  no  more  chances 
henceforward,  dang  it.'  — PEWEE. 


Topics  of  the  Day 

Little    drink    of   moonshine 
Sets  your  head  awhirl ; 
Makes  you  feel  so  nutty, 
You  run  for  every  squirrel. 

—STRAWBERRY. 


Poor  Fish 
"Talking  about  disappointments,"  says  C.  O.  D.,  "we  take  leave 
to  heave  one  of  ours  off  on  you.  Here  goes,  presto  !  One  day  we  received 
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an  unmentionable,  indescribably  sugary  letter  from  a  certain  fair  one. 
Needless  to  say  we  were  pleased  beyond  all  doubt.  We  read,  reread  and 
contemplated  said  epistle  with  untold  relish.  But  darn  the  luck;  look 
what  happened.  When  we  were  in  the  greatest  ecstasies  a  second 
letter  arrived  from  the  same  person  explaining  that  the  wrong  letter 
had  been  placed  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  us  and  apologizing  for 
the  mistake.   We  always  knew  the  world  Avas  agin  us.    ?*-;/()  !?"&'%" 

— PEWEE. 


Nerve 
A  certain  dental  student,  commonly  known  by  his  classmates  as 
''Luke,"  proved  some  time  ago  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  descend 
a  fire-escape  from  a  building  such  as  the  Woolworth  of  New  York  City. 
During  a  fire  drill  held  from  the  second  floor  of  the  Dental  College, 
Luke  became  very  much  confused,  and  failed  to  untie  an  all-important 
rope  that  lets  the  ladder  to  the  ground,  thereby  causing  the  rope  to 
break  and  Luke  himself  to  fall  some  little  distance  to  the  ground  be- 
low. It  was  at  first  reported  that  the  fall  affected  his  stomach,  but 
upon  a  more  thorough  diagnosis  it  seemed  that  several  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  had  been  broken,  since  they  were  very  much  out  of  normal 
alignment.  The  X-rays  were  resorted  to,  but  they  showed  no  broken 
or  dislocated  bones,  but  only  that  Luke's  fingers  were  just  naturally 
crooked.  —A  WITNESS. 


Journalists,   Attention 

'Other  passengers  were  former  Senator  Charles  E.  Stubbs  of 
Colorado,  who  is  now  interested  in  oil  and  his  wife." 

"Women  in  Ireland  hid  arms  in  skirts."  Why  be  ashamed  of 
your  arms? 

"Carter  Lake  is  now  open  to  skaters."   What  do  you  mean  open? 

"Louis  XIV  was  the  son  of  his  father."  According  to  Father 
Kaufuiann. 

*  '1  he  power  of  the  press  is  never  quite  so  noticeable  as  in  a  cider 


mil 


"On"  of  the  things  that  count  in  life  today  is  an  adding  machine." 
'Long   whiskered    teeth   protruding  shaggy   eyebrows    and   dark 
gleaming  eyes,  his  whole  visage  excited  fear  in  the  hearts  of  all." 


L,'°  Bolin:    "How  old  must  a  person  be  before  he  is  obliged  to 

Lis! 

ther  Padberg:  "Well,  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  fast  until  after 
•""  have  cached  the  use  of  reason." 
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Science  Prof,    (speaking  of  sound:    "What  would   happen  if  our 
ears    were    not    wrinkled?" 

Student  (in  undertone)  :   ''Wouldn't  be  so  much  to  wash."   — Ex. 


Soph:  "What '11  we  do?" 

Senior:   "I'll  spin  a  coin.   If  it's  heads  we  go  to  the  movies;  if  it's 
tails  we  go  to  the  dance,  and  if  it  stands  on  the  edge  we'll  study." — Ex. 


Fickle  Cupid 
I  met  her  in  the  evening  dusk 
And  murmured  sweetly :   ' '  How  d  V  do  ?  " 
Then  soft  that  night  into  my  ears 
She  whispered  so :   "I  love  you,  too. 
The  morning  light  turned  sad  the  tide ; 
' '  I  hate  you,  brute, ' '  she  cried.  ' '  I  'm  through. ' ' 

—LUCKY  STRIKE. 


Some  Bird 

T.  X.  T.  says  that  down  home  the  family  has  a  canary  which  is 
some  songster.  He  can  out-jazz  Sis  on  the  piano,  out-sing  brother  Hocks 
and  out-holler  the  victrola.  Moreover  he  has  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  able  to  drown  dad's  snoring  and  humble  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
"But,"  says  T.  N.  T.,  "if  you  would  like  to  hear  him  at  his  best  you 
must  be  around  when  he  is  trying  to  keep  up  with  grandpaw  while 
the  latter  is  supping  his  soup.    Rara  Avis."  — PEWEE. 


Soulful  Sam's  Silly  Squibs 

Well,  what  did  you  know  ? 


Did  you  get  by  with  it 


What  did  your  dad  say  about  your  marks 
So  did  mine. 


We  hope  to  do  better  this  time. 


Beechwood,  our  far  famed  sleeping  beauty,  has  left  our  illustrious 
history  class. 


Where  are  you  sleeping  now,  George 
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M.  Smith,  attending  school  on  the  hill,  is  with  us  only  in  spirit. 
His  heart  is  in  Chicago.    Ah,  me! 


Be  careful,  Smith.  You  know  what  Shakespeare  said  about  women. 


I  beg  your  pardon.   Sherman  said  that  about  war. 
That's  right,  I'm  wrong. 


Wonder  how  Shakespeare  would  have  written,  were  he  alive  today. 


King  Richard  might  have  said:  "A  Ford,  a  Ford,  my  private  stock 
for  a  Ford." 


' '  To  drink  or  not  to  drink,  this  is  the  question. 


Mark  Anthony  would  plead  thusly :    "Friends,  Americans,  coun- 
trymen.   Lend  me  your  cellars." 


Well,  so  long. 
How's  3'our  dog? 


Von  tell   'em  tree,  I'm  leaving. 


Simply   yours, 

SAM. 
— L.  A. 


ARTS 

Thursday,  February  10,  was  a 
full  holiday  for  all  departments 
of  the  University.  Founders'  Day 
was  changed  from  Monday  to  the 
following  Thursday  for  various! 
reasons.  The  day  was  made  solemn 
by  the  impressive  services  in  St. 
John's  Church.  At  ten  o'clock  a 
Solemn  Requeim  High  Mass,  at 
which  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Harty  presided,  was  sung.  Father 
William  J.  Grace,  S.  J.,  was  cele- 
brant, Father  Theobald  Kalamaja, 
0.  F.  M.,  deacon,  and  Father 
Leonard  Azcona,  A.  R.,  subdeacon. 
Father  Peter  Gannon  was  assist- 
ant priest,  and  FathersFortune  and 
Judge,  deacons  of  honor  to  the 
Archbishop.  Fathers  Stenson  and 
Smiskol  were  masters  of  cere- 
monies, and  priests  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  with  the  clerical  mem- 
bers of  the  Creighton  faculty, 
filled  the  sanctuary.  After  the 
Mass  Father  Stenson  preached 
the  sermon. 


On  January  28  the  College  stu- 
dents gathered  in  the  Auditorium 
for  a  twofold  purpose,  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  Founders  and  for 
the  semi-annual  assembly.  The 
opening  number  on  the  program 


was  a  violin  duet  by  Claude 
O'Donnell  and  Adrian  Zeman. 
George  Koehn  then  most  fittingly 
eulogized  the  Founders  of  the 
University,  and  Aloysius  Spitz  - 
nagel  read  a  poem  in  honor  of  the 
Creightons.  The  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  a  splendid  address 
on  the  Onward  Omaha  movement 
by  Henry  Gireau.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  grades,  our  Reverend 
President  Father  McCormick, 
spoke  briefly  on  scholarship  and 
the  duties  of  a  student. 


On  Monday  evening,  February 
7,  the  Glee  Club  made  its  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  the  year,  at  the 
Elks'  Annual  Convention  of  Oma- 
ha Council,  Lodge  No.  39,  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium.  Professor 
Cox  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
splendid  showing  his  young  art- 
ists made,  and  feels  confident  of 
further  and  greater  success  as  the 
season  advances. 


Friends  of  Will  Mason  and 
Charley  Maxwell,  former  students 
of  the  Arts  Department,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  both  the  young 
seminarians  are  pursuing  their 
studies  for  the  priesthood  at 
Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  and 
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write  that  they  are  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits. 


William  A.  Schall,  alumnus  of 
the  Arts  and  Law  Departments, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Omaha  Athletic  Club. 

—A.  RETTENMEIER. 


MEDICINE 

In  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  appears  an  article  on 
"Foot  Drop  Following  Lapart- 
omy."  The  article  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Duncan  of  our  Faculty. 


Dr.  Benard  Kully,  of  the  Class 
of  1915,  who  has  spent  consider- 
able time  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  specilizing  in  eye. 
ear,  nose  and  throat  Avork  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha  to  practise. 


Dr.  Ernest  F.  Kelly,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  Central  and 
South  American  cities  and  has  re- 
sumed his  duties  on  the  Staff  of 
the  School. 


On  Wednesday,  January  12,  Dr. 
Dermody  of  the  Surgical  Staff  of 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  entertained 
the  nurses  of  the  Training  School 
at  a  dancing  party  in  the  recrea- 
tion parlors  of  the  Hospital.  In 
order  properly  to  execute  the 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  Terpsichore 


the  boys  from  the  Medical  School 
were  likewise  invited.  They  re- 
sponded en-masse  and  were  all 
there  from  big  Bill  Nemsec  on 
down  to  little  Jack  Malee.  The 
music  was  supplied  by  an  aggre- 
gation of  real  "dyed  in  the  wool" 
Southern  dance  artists,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  quality  of  their  of- 
ferings they  must  all  have  cut 
their  teeth  on  jazz  saxaphones 
and  clarinets,  and  have  been  raised 
on  rag  time  rhythm.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  throughout  the 
evening  by  the  Sisters.  That  every- 
body had  an  enjoyable  time  was 
best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  customary  time  to  stop 
dancing  no  one  Avas  ready  to  go 
home.  However,  after  some  little 
explaining  to  the  Freshman  dele- 
gation, Dr.  Tobin  engineered  the 
crowd  out  and  the  party  was  over. 


A  considerable  scare  was  given 
the  Freshman  Class  and  others 
around  the  school  who  learned 
that  Felix  Spittler  had  been  taken 
to  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  the 
Thursday  before  exam  week  with 
an  incipient  case  of  pneumonia. 
However,  those  little  bugs  of 
the  tribe  of  pneumococcus,  or 
"cusses"  of  some  other  tribe — 
whatever  they  were — must  have 
soon  discovered  that  the  frail  con- 
stitution of  "Spit"  was  poor  pick- 
ings for  them  and  they  departed 
for  elsewhere  ;  for  Felix  was  back 
at  school  in  a  few  days  looking 
bigger  and  broader  than  ever. 
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In  the  procedure  of  one  of  the 
experiments  in  the  Physiological 
Chemistry  Laboratory  Manual  ap- 
pears this  sentence  :  "Let  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  {stirring"  con- 
stantly." A  direction  like  this 
could  only  occur  in  a  Freshman 
text  book  since  that  class  alone 
seems  to  have  nothing  much  to 
do  throughout  the  year  other  than 


learn  the  matter  on  1,396  pages  of 
Anatomy,  785  pages  of  Histology, 

546  of but  why  go  on?  "What 

is  a  little  thing  like  stirring  a 
beaker  full  of  solution  of  betam- 
ethylbetaethylalphaaminoisopropi- 
oniclucine  for  a  mere  twenty- four 
hours? 
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Chi  chapter  in  Omaha,  Chi  Upsilon 
at  Creighton  and  Upsilon  Nu  at 
Nebraska,  to  celebrate  Founders' 
Day  in  that  organization  jointly, 
February  26.  Chi  Upsilon 's  ar- 
rangement committee  is  already 
at  work;  so  the  boys  are  looking 
forward  to  a  big  time  on  this  oc- 
casion. 


The  first  incident  of  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  Blue  Laws  in  the 
school  was  noticed  in  the  recent 
announcement  that  smoking  is  for- 
bidden around  the  building.  Ap- 
parently no  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
enforce  the  other  provisions  of 
these  "laws"  and  prohibit  Sun- 
day work  on  our  studies. 


Here  is  a  little  ad  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Omaha  Bee : 

FOR  RENT.  Two  connecting, 
well  furnished  bedrooms,  steam 
heated;  suitable  for  two  gentle- 
men or  four  university  students. 
Ty.  17764. 

These  must  be  the  rooms  until 
recently  occupied  by  that  well 
known  quartette  of  furniture 
wreckers— Shovlain,  Rater,  Wel- 
lies and  Smith. 


To  date  it  seems  that  the  Fresh- 
man Class  is  the  only  organization 
down  here  that  has  far  enough  re- 
covered from  the  ordeal  of  the 
exams  to  be  back  in  the  old  routine 
of  "social"  activity.  The  young- 
sters of  the  school  celebrated  the 
demise   of  the   late    Semester  by 


staging  a  Post  Mortem  Party,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
post-mortem  affair  it  might  equal- 
ly as  well  have  been  called  a  wake 
— and  indeed  it  was  a  wide  awake 
celebration.      Dancing     was     the 
chief  item  on  the  program  for  the 
evening,  but  during  the  intermis- 
sion a  series  of  divertisements  was 
presented,  which  alone  would  have 
made  the  party  a  success  had  other 
forms      of      entertainment      been 
lacking.    Pat  Cramer  was  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  Head  Dispenser  of 
Doughnuts  and  Cider  for  a  time 
long  enough  for  him  to  appear  in 
a  short  organ  recital.    The  instru- 
ment   for   this    act   was   specially 
moved  in  for  our  coming  virtuoso. 
Pat  showed  a  rare  depth  of  feeling 
and   a    remarkable    and   complete 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  that 
instrument  in  the  way  he  tore  the 
Twelfth  Street  and  Russian  Rags 
to  shreds.   Little  Joe  Fitzsimmons 
demonstrated   that    his    worrying 
over  the   origin   and  insertion   of 
the  Allantois  hadn't   affected  his 
dancing  ability  a  bit.    To  put  the 
proper  intellectual  balance  on  the 
program   Tip  Long,   accompanied 
by  Mr.  J.  Clifford  Long,  presented 
several   of   his   serious    and    dra- 
matic   music   readings.     The   now 
famous  Thursday  morning  enter- 
tainers,  the    Hormone    Trio,    har- 
monized on  the  recent,  the  not-so- 
much-so,    and   the    old    time    fav- 
orite   melodies.     They   were    only 
permitted  to  stop  when  the  three 
artists,     Long,     Spinharney,     and 
Driscoll,  all  showed  signs  of  col- 
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lapse  from  sheer  physical  exhaus- 
tion. 


It  is  a  wel]  known  fact  that  ed- 
ucators of  note  differ  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  examinations 
in  scholastic  routine.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  it  would  be 
presumptuous  for  us  to  enter  the 
controversy,  but  we  would  like  to 


suggest  that  this  time  honored 
method  be  retained  on  the  ground 
that  while  the  direct  results  of  the 
system  may  be  conflicting,  yet  at 
times  the  indirect  effects  can  and 
do  justify  the  retention  of  the 
custom.  Now  any  cause  that  will 
bring  about  in  a  medical  student 
a  deep  feeling  of  his  spiritual  re- 
sponsibilities, and  cause  him  to  re- 
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urn  to  the  practices  of  his  re- 
igion  ought  to  be  retained  in  our 
urriculum.  The  following  is  a 
|ase  in  point.  Tnbby  Kestle  of  the 
freshman  Class  has  always  been 
ust  an  ordinary  good  sort  of  a 
Christian  with  no  particular  lean- 
ng  to  devotion  and  piety,  nor  yet 
with,  any  marked  indifference  to 
hings  of  a  religions  nature — in 
ibout  the  same  class  in  these  mat- 
ers as  the  great  body  of  his  fel- 
ow  students.  Now  after  four 
ureeks  constant  application  to  his 
books  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 
uns,  getting  only  a  bite  to  eat  on 
the  run,  and  a  few  hours  sleep 
likewise,  Tubby  turns  into  bed  the 
night  before  the  Anatomy  finale 
for  a  little  rest.  Sometime  in  the 
night  his  roommate,  Steve  Rohw- 
er,  was  disturbed  by  a  light  in  the 
room  and  awoke  to  find  his  bunkie 
fully  dressed  and  about  to  leave. 
Sensing  that  it  wasn't  time  to  get 
up  Steve  glanced  at  his  watch  to 
notice  that  it  was  but  2  :30  a.  m. 
He  called  to  Tubby  to  ask  what 
was  going  on  and  where  he  was 
going.  The  answer  that  came  back 
from  the  corridor  was,  "I  am  go- 
ing over  to  church  to  go  to  Mass." 


After  six  months  in  the  school 
we  have  at  last  found  something 
that  meets  with  the  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  student  body, 
and  that  one  thing  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  Founders'  Day  as  an  all- 
day  holiday,  Thursday,  February 
10. 


Last  month. we  prepared  a  lit- 
tle squib  about  Elias  Camel's  mar- 
riage and  sent  it  up  to  the  Hill.  We 
included  the  details  of  the  story 
just  as  Elias  put  them  out :  the 
date,  December  27 ;  the  place,  St. 
Philomena  's  Church ;  the  offici- 
ant, Father  Stenson,  and  of  course 
the  most  important  item — the  girl, 
Miss  Margaret  Schroeder.  But  we 
also  put  in  Elias'  statement  that 
the  honeymoon  was  spent  in  Lin- 
coln. Now  it  seems  that  the  ed- 
itor's suspicions  were  aroused  by 
this  honeymoon  incident,  and  re- 
alizing that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  spend  a  honeymoon  in  Lincoln 
he  killed  the  story,  thinking  that 
either  Elias  was  trying  to  kid  the 
public,  or  that  some  of  his  class- 
mates were  trying  to  kid  Elias. 
However,  since  that  time  the  re- 
port lias  been  investigated  and 
found  to  be  true,  and,  impossi- 
ble as  it  may  sound,  the  honey- 
moon was  actually  spent  in  Lin- 
coln. We  hasten  to  extend  to 
Elias  our  delayed  but  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

G.  FITZ  GIBBON. 


LAW 

The  Nebraska  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  collegiate  year  to 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
law  schools.  FolloAving  this  recom- 
mendation Creighton  University 
announces  that,  beginning*  with 
January,  1922,  two  years,  or  sixty 
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semester  hours,  of  college  will  be 
required  for  entrance  to  its  Law 
School.  Present  entrance  require- 
ments demand  only  one  collegiate 
year. 


The  1921  session  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  Model  House  closed  Friday, 
February  11.  The  last  meeting- 
was  the  scene  of  a  lively  battle 
over  the  selection  of  officers  for 
next  year.  Partisanship  was  rife 
and  the  excitement  keen.  After  tin? 
smoke  cleared,  it  was  found  that 
by  a  close  vote  Daniel  Monen  was 
elected  speaker;  William  Nolan, 
chief  clerk;  Richard  Shockey, 
,  journal  clerk,  and  Marion  T. 
Dolan,  sergeant-at-Arms. 


Professor  Neal  Reardon  acted 
as  judge  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  at  a  debate  between  the 
teams  of  the  Omaha  South  High 
School  and  the  Dana  Academy  at 
the  South  High  School  Audi- 
torium. 


The  local  chapter  of  the  Delta 
Theta  Phi  legal  Fraternity  began 
a  series  of  noon-time  luncheons 
to  be  held  at  different  clubs  in  the 
city,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
also  in  honor  of  special  guests  and 
alumni  members,  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  University  Club,  Tuesday, 
February  8.  Besides  the  members 
there  were  present  many  alumni, 
now  attorneys  practising  in  Oma- 
ha.    As  the  guests  of  honor,  the 


fraternity  was  host  to  District 
Judges  Willis  G.  Sears,  L.  B.  Day 
and  Arthur  C.  Wakeley,  each  of 
whom  gave  brief  addresses. 


On  Tuesday,  February  8,  the 
Barristers'  Club  temporarily  sus- 
pended their  social  activities  for 
the  season  of  Lent  with  a  pre- 
Lenten  dance  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel.  The  dance  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  season  so 
far,  being  well  attended  and  draw- 
ing quite  a  crowd  of  Creighton 
terpsichorean   enthusiasts. 


The  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Fra- 
ternity held  their  initiation  Sun- 
day, January  24,  at  which  the  se- 
crets of  the  order  were  divulged 
to  new  members.  Many  alumni 
members  were  present  to  help  op- 
erate the  i*ack  and  screw,  the  chop- 
ping block,  the  electric  chair  and 
the  other  instruments  of  torture. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 27,  the  new  Greek  brothers 
were  allowed  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom again  at  a  smoker  given  in 
their  honor  and  also  for  their 
benefit  where  the  bruises  and 
wounds  were  healed  and  the  past 
forgiven  but  not  forgotten. 


And,  lest  we  forget — remember 
those  poor,  hard  working  boys 
struggling  through  our  school  and 
grappling  with  adversity  in  all 
its  forms,  eking  out  an  existence 
by  running  pop  bottle  stands,  sell- 
ing papers  and  other  sundry  and 
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lowly  tasks.  Whenever  you  seek 
to  lower  your  income  tax  by  giv- 
ing to  charity  and  dispensing  alms 
with  a  lavish  hand,  remember 
these  worthies. 


Just  to  let  everybody  know  that 
the  Dems  and  Reps  are  not  the 
only  political  parties  in  the  lime- 
light, the  Law  School  wishes  to 
announce  the  advent  into  the 
arena  of  two  new  hostile  factions, 
the  Delts  and  the  Gams.  They 
are  everything  a  politician  could 
hope  for,  being*  crooked,  crafty 
'n  everything,  not  to  mention  the 
wardheelers  and  petty  bosses. 
— R.  SVOBODA. 


DENTISTRY 

Dean  Hippie  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Teachers,  at  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
that  society,  which  was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  January  24-26,  and 
which  Dean  Hippie  attended  with 
Drs.  E.  H.  Bruening,  Herbert  King 
and  W.  H.  Sherraden,  all  of  the 
Dental  Faculty.  Dean  Hippie  was 
1  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  society  for  the  year  just 
ended.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  law  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 
A  late  publication  of  the  last 
named  association,  giving  sta 
tistics  of  graduation  and  of  state 
board  examinations  of  American 
dental  schools  for  the  ten  years 
from  1910  to  1919,  shows  that 
during  the  decade,  251  graduates 


of  the  Creighton  Dental  College 
took  the  examinations  in  various 
states,  and  only  eight  failed,  that 
is  only  three  and  one-tenth  per 
cent  of  the  total  number;  wiiereas 
the  proportion  of  failures  for  all 
the  dental  schools  listed  wras  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent.  Of  the  sixty 
schools  listed  only  five  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  failures 
than  Creighton,  and  of  these  only 
one  stands  as  high  in  the  number 
of  graduates  examined,  and  in  the 
number  of  states  in  which  exam- 
inations were  taken. 


The  Faculty  and  students  ex- 
tend to  Matthew  Stanton  their 
deep  sympathy  on  account  of  the 
bereavement  occasioned  by  the 
deatli  of  his  mother. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Creighton  Odontological  Society, 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  11, 
Dr.  A.  O.  Hunt,  former  dean  of 
the  Omaha  Dental  College,  and 
also  former  dean  of  the  Dental 
College  of  Iowa  State  University, 
spoke  to  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety on  various  dental  problems. 


The  Dental  Library  has  recently 
received  a  copy  of  the  "Dental 
Index  Bureau,"  which  catalogs 
all  current  dental  literature,  and 
which  will  be  a  great  help  to  any 
one  preparing  a  paper  on  any 
dental  subject. 


Monday   evening,    January    31. 
)r.  E.  II.  Bruening  spoke  before 
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the  Delta  Sigma  Fraternity  at  the 
Hotel  Loyal.  He  elaborated  on 
some  of  the  clinics  held  at  the  na- 
tional dental  meeting,  which  he 
had  attended  the  week  previous 
in  Chicago. 


The  Xi  Psi  Phi  initiated  nine 
freshmen  on  February  5.  The  new 
members  are:  Anderson,  Alberson, 
Bohac,  Bruggeman,  Manning, 
Grin,  Shikany,  Penny  and  Jones. 


Mr.  W.  E.  McLaughlin  made  a 
trip  to  Chicago  during  the  first 
week  of  February,  and  while  there 
visited  the  Northwestern  Dental 
College  where  several  ex-Creigh- 
ton  students  are  attending.  He 
reports  that  they  are  all  getting 
along  excellently. 

— H.  BOND. 


PHARMACY 

The  first  of  the  regular  con- 
ferences of  the  second  semester 
was  held  on  February  3,  at  the 
college  building.  The  subject  was 
"Insurance  and  its  relation  to  the 
business  and  professional  man." 
Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Harold  I).  Finlayson  and  F.  N. 
Croxton,  representing  the  Omaha 
Life  Underwriters'  Association. 


Miss  Mabel  F.  Coats,  Ph.  G.  '19, 
presented  the  college  with  a  glass 
enclosed  oak  bulletin  board. 


John  W.  Roberts,  19,  proprietor 
of  the  Creighton  Pharmacy,  was 
recently  married  to  .Miss  Hester 
E.    K nt t    of  David  City,  Nebraska. 


They  will  make  their  home  at  3102 
Dodge  Street. 

Max  Herrington,  '20,  has  pur- 
chased a  store  at  Millard,  Nebras- 
ka.   He  took  charge  February  1. 

The  Phi  Delta  Chi  Fraternity 
has  announced  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President,  Frank  Sturde- 
vant;  vice  president,  Walter 
Welsh ;  treasurer,  E.  R.  Schulte ; 
secretary,  Francis  Dill;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Francis  Hannika ;  chap- 
lain, Roy  Holcomb. 


The  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity  elect- 
ed the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Regent,  0.  V.  Schell- 
dorf;  vice  regent,  T.  0.  Esher; 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  B.  Baker; 
historian,  B.  0.  Farrell;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  John  McKeun. 

The  Kappa  Psi  entertained  with 
a  pre-Lenten  house  party  at  their 
home  on  2018  Wirt  Street,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  Some  twenty  couples 
were  present.  Johnny  Driscoll's 
orchestra  furnished  the  music. 
— F.  D.  McDERMOTT. 
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Des  Moines  24-14— Varsity  19-24 

Varsity  suffered  its  first  defeat 
of  the  season  on  Friday  night, 
February  4,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Des  Moines  University  team.  The 
visitors  played  an  excellent  game 
from  start  to  finish,  and  seemed 
more  at  home  on  the  slippery  floor 
than  our  own  men.  With  Vandiver 
out  of  the  game  it  was  not  hard 
to  put  a  sure  finger  on,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  defeat.  It  only  goes 
to  bring  out  the  important  part 
played  in  the  game  of  basketball 
by  the  guards.  The  visitors  took 
the  lead  and  ran  us  nip  and  tuck 
throughout  the  first  period,  which 
ended  12  to  9  in  their  favor.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  going  right.  Time 
and  again  our  passes  were  inter- 
cepted with  fatal  results  for  us. 
Gaptain  Kearney  was  knocked  out 
early  in  the  half,  and  thereafter 
seemed  unable  to  strike  his  stride 
and  draw  the  team  together. 

Lightning  charges,  fast  passing 
and  rather  rough  floor  work  feat- 
ured the  beginning  of  the  second 
half.  The  visitors  soon  had  us 
18  to  10.  Then  something  seemed 
to  break  for  the  team  and  by 
clever  passing  two  field  goals  were 
registered  from  under  the  basket. 
Kearney  made  a  free  throw,  Berrj' 
another  field  goal,  and  then  Cap- 
tain Chuck  came  through  with  two 
whirlwind  field  goals  that  put  us 


in  the  lead  for  a  few  minutes.  But 
Des  Moines  turned  the  tables  by 
scoring  three  goals  in  quick  suc- 
cession in  the  last  two  minutes  of 
play. 

The  score  : 


Wise,    r.    f 

Berry,    J.    f 

Kearney,    (c),    c. 

Condon,   r.   g 

Mulholland,  J.,  1.  g. 


CREIGHTON 

FG. 

1 

2- 

...  4 
...  1 
...    0 


Total . 


DES  MOINES 

FG. 


FT. 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


FT. 


Knox.  (c. ».  c. 
Behan,  I.  f.  . 
Rust,  A.,  c.  . 
Burnette,  r.  g. 
Evans,  1.  g.-c. 
Snyder,   1.  g.    . 


Pts. 
2 
4 
11 
2 
0 


Pts. 
14 
6 
2 
0 
2 
0 


Total 10         4  6       24 

Referee :     Schissler,    Nebraska. 


In  the  second  game  with  the 
Des  Moines  Tigers,  Saturday 
night,  Varsity  had  the  edge 
throughout  the  contest,  and  with 
Vandiver  to  watch  one  side  of 
our  basket  the  whole  team  worked 
in  old  time  form.  There  was  hard- 
ly a  doubt  at  any  time  of  the  even- 
ing as  to  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
test. The  visitors  started  the 
scoring  with  a  free  throw,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  two  field 
goals  for  Varsity.  Thereafter  we 
held  the  lead.  The  first  period  gave 
us  the  lead,  13  to  7.  Des  Moines 
made  a  frantic  effort  in  the  second 
half  to  overcome  the  lead  by  fre- 
quent substitutions  and  hard,  fast 
floor  work,  but  to  no  avail.    Our 
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men  took  advantage  of  their  hys- 
teria by  tantalizing  passing  under 
the  visitors'  basket.  Knox,  Behan 
and  Burdette  were  the  stars  for 
the  visitors  in  the  two  games.  The 
remarkable  come-back  and  all- 
around  playing  of  the  Varsity  in 
the  second  game  was  a  feature  for 
(Yeightonites. 
The  score : 

CREIGHTON 

FG.  FT.  F.  Pts. 

Wise,  r.  f 3  0  0  6 

Berry,   1.    f 3  0  2  6 

Kearney,   (c),  c 4  4  1  12 

Condon,   1.    g 0  0  3  0 

Vandiver,    r.   g 0  0  0  0 

Totals 10  4  6  24 

DES  MOINES 

FG.  FT.  F.  Pts. 

Behan,   r.    f 0  0  3  0 

Kncx,    (c),  c 1  0  1  8 

Evans,   c 1  0  0  2 

Burnette,   r.  g 0  0  0  0 

Snyder,   1.  g 0  0  1  0 

Heimbrecht,    r.    f 0  0  1  0 

Rust,  A.,  c 0  0  0  0 

Vaughn,  1.  g 0  0  0  2 

Crawford,  r.  f 0  0  1  0 

Rust,   A.,  1.  g 1  0  0  2 

Totals 4         6  7        14 

Referee :     Sehissler,    Nebraska. 


HaskeU  16-15— Varsity  41-31 

The  first  game  with  Haskell  In- 
dians, Friday  evening,  February 
11,  was  rather  listless  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  evident  from 
the  toss-up  that  the  opposition  was 
hardly  strong  enough  to  make  the 
contest  very  exciting,  for  the  scor- 
ing started  immediately  and  kept 
up  at  a  rapid  pace  until  we  were 
far  enough  ahead  to  allow  the  sub- 
stitutes to  take  the  floor.  The 
youngsters  continued  the  scoring, 
Wickhem  and  Jameson  showing 
up  remarkably  well  in  all  points 
of  the  game.  The  Indians  display- 
ed spurts  of  team  work  here  and 


there,  but  were  not  consistent 
enough  in  their  attack  to  be  dan- 
gerous. They  were  unable  to  stop 
the  Varsity's  charge,  and  seemed 
bewildered  at  our  men's  passing. 
The  crowd  cheered  them  on  in 
their  efforts  to  circle  our  defense 
but  they  were  powerless  before 
the  masterful  guarding  of  Van- 
diver,  Condon  and  Mulholland. 
Kearney  led  the  Varsity  in  the 
all-around  play,  with  Wise  and 
Berry  right  on  his  heels. 
The  score : 

CREIGHTON 

FG.  FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Wise,    r.    f 4  0  0  0  8 

Berry,  1.  f.,  r.  g 1  0  2  0  2 

Kearney,    (c),   c 10  5  0  0  25 

Condon,    1.    g 0  0  0  0  0 

Vandiver,  r.  g 1  0  0  0  2 

Wickhem,  1.   f.,  r.   f 1  0  0  0  2 

Jameson,  1.  f 1  0  0  0  2 

Mulholland,  r.  g 0  0  0  0  0 

Dowart,    1.   g 0  0  0  0  0 

Total 18  5          2  0  41 

HASKELL  INDIANS 

FG.  FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Carney,    r.    f 4  0         0  0  8 

Bates,    (c),   1.   f 0  0         0  0  0 

Dugan,  c 2  0         2  0  4 

Chief   Eagle,   1.    g 0  0          1  0  0 

Anderson,    r.    g 2  0         3  1  4 

Murdock,   r.  g.,  1.   g.,..    0  0         0  0  0 

Carpenter,    1.    f 0  0         0  0  0 

Totals 8  0  6  1        16 

Referee — Fitzgerald,     Notre     Dame. 

The  second  game  with  Haskell, 
Saturday  night,  February  12,  was 
another  easy  victory.  The  pass- 
ing and  shooting  were  of  top  notch 
form.  The  ball  was  volleyed  from 
man  to  man  through  the  Haskell 
defense  with  ease.  Many  substi- 
tutes were  given  the  opportunity 
of  showing  their  promise.  They 
showed  it,  for  they  played  the 
fast  Indians  to  a  stand-still.  The 
interest  of  the  game  centered 
around  Anderson,  the  diminutive 
guard   of  the    visitors.     He     had 
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wrought  havoc  with  our  football 
line  here  two  years  ago,  and  he 
showed  the  same  qualities  of  fight 
and  charge  on  the  basketball  floor. 
Be  was  a  hard  man  to  deal  with 
under  the  baskets,  and  with  the 
ball  in  his  possession  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  visitors.  In  the 
second  half  he  scored  two  baskets, 
one  on  a  magnificent  shot  from 
the  center  of  the  floor,  the  other 
a  minute  later  on  a  dribble  clown 
the  entire  floor  and  a  snap  shot 
on  the  run. 

The  score : 

CREIGHTON 

FG.  FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Wise,    r.    f 3  1  1  0  7 

Berry,  1.  f.,  r.  k 3  0  1  0  6 

Kearney,   (c.)  c 6  2  0  0  14 

Condon,    1.   g 2  0  2  0  4 

Vandiver,  r.  g.,  1.  f 0  0  2  1  0 

Jameson,  1.  f 0  0  0  0  0 

Wickhem,  r.   f 0  0  0  0  0 

Mulholland,  r.  g 0  0  1  0  0 

Dowart,  1.  g 0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 14  3  7  1  31 

HASKELL 

FG.  FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Carney,  r.   f 2  0  0  0  4 

Bates,   (c),  1.  f 1  1  3  0  3 

Du}?an,  c 1  0  0  0  2 

EaKle,   1.   g 0  0  0  0  0 

Anderson,    r.  g 3  0  2  0  6 

Murdock,    c 0  0  0  0  0 

Totals 7  1         5  0       15 

Referee:     Fitzgerald,    Notre    Dame. 


Creighton,  24 ;  Notre  Dame,  20 

The  'Varsity  proved  its  mettle 
under  heavy  fire  on  Thursday  eve 
uing,  February  17.  when  they 
took  the  Notre  Dame  University 
quintet  into  camp  by  the  count  of 
24  to  20.  Notre  Dame  sent  a  pow- 
erful squad  west  to  meet  Creigh- 
ton and  Nebraska,  but  their  con- 
flict in  Omaha  resulted  in  a  defeat 


before  the  steady  Creighton  quin- 
tet. 

Creighton  outplayed  the  Hoosiers 
throughout  the  game.  The  passing 
of  the  'Varsity  was  par  excellence. 
Time  after  time  Kearney,  Wise  and 
Berry  waltzed  through  the  stiff  est 
defence  ever  put  up  on  our  floor 
for  needed  baskets.  The  forward 
wall  composed  of  this  trio  handled 
themselves  well  all  through  iho 
mix  in  spite  of  being  heavily  out- 
weighed. 

The  guarding  of  Jimmie  Condon 
and  Howard  Vandiver  was  again 
a  bright  light  in  the  Creighton 
victory.  This  pair  has  been  play- 
ing a  great  brand  of  ball  all  year 
and  are  death  to  opposing  offens- 
ive drives.  They  forced  the  Notre 
Dame  quintet  to  go  the  limit  for 
each  of  their  field  goals  which 
were  made  only  after  the  stiffest 
of  fights. 

The  'Varsity  was  a  bit  slow  in 
getting  straight  and  Notre  Dame 
scored  in  the  first  half  minute  of 
play.  But  Kearney's  charges  be- 
gan to  go  smoother  after  a  bit  of 
scrimmage  and  from  then  on  the 
Notre  Dame  squad  had  one  of  the 
hardest  games  of  the  season  on 
their  hands. 

The  Notre  Dame  team  played 
good  ball  also.  Most  of  their  play- 
ers were  football  men  and  in  the 
best  of  condition.  Captain-elect 
Eddie  Anderson  •  of  the  football 
learn  starred  on  the  guard  posi- 
tion for  the  visitors  while  the  work 
of  Captain  Harry  Mehre  on  center 
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was  another  strong  point  in  their 
play. 

Kearney  led  the  'Varsity  in 
,  scoring  with  twelve  points  chalk- 
ed up  in  his  favor.  Harold  Wise 
was  next  in  scoring  with  six- 
points. 

Logan  scored  the  first  basket  of 
the  game  from  an  unguarded  posi- 
tion under  the  basket.  Kearney 
missed  a  free  throw  on  Anderson 's 
foul.  Creighton  then  worked  the 
ball  goalwards  for  several  basket 
trys  without  success.  On  McDer- 
mott's  personal  foul,  Kearney 
scored  the  first  Creighton  tally. 
The  Blue  and  White  captain  then 
pushed  the  locals  into  the  lead 
with  a  pretty  one-armed  shot 
while  being  closely  guarded  in 
front  of  the  basket.  Kearney 
missed  another  free  throw  and  Mc- 
Dermott  tied  the  count  with  a  foul 
goal  on  Berry's  personal  foul. 
Kearney  again  counted  via  the 
free  throAv  route.  Wise  made  the 
score  card  read  6  to  3  when  he 
dropped  the  leather  through  the 
loop  after  gathering  it  in  on  a 
rebound.  Kearney  and  McDermott 
counted  with  free  throws  and 
Mehre  flipped  a  field  goal  being 
closely  guarded.  Kearney  again 
threw  a  free  throw  and  McDer- 
mott failed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  the 
running  track  sagged  and  the 
game  was  resumed  after  five 
minutes  when  the  crowd  was 
seated.  With  three  minutes  to 
play,  Mehre  threw  a  field  goal  and 
knotted  the  score,  8  to  8.  Another 


basket  by  Kearney  ended  the 
scoring  in  the  first  half  with 
Creighton  leading,  10  to  8. 

Kearney's  free  throw  and 
Kiley's  field  goal  started  things 
moving  in  the  second  half.  Mc- 
Dermott then  squeezed  out  from  a 
tight  guarding  pocket  and  caged 
the  ball,  putting  Notre  Dame  in 
the  lead,  12  to  11.  McDermott  was 
soon  after  banished  for  four  per- 
sonals and  Kearney  missed  the 
free  attempt.  Kane  went  in  for 
McDermott,  and  Kearney  missed 
a  free  throw  as  did  Captain  Mehre. 

Condon's  field  goal  from  the  side 
of  the  court  put  the  locals  in  the 
lead  again,  13  to  12.  Wise  then  ac- 
counted for  two  points  and  Mehre 
came  back  with  another  basket. 
Condon  and  Wise  flipped  field 
goals  in  succession,  putting  Creigh- 
ton in  a  good  lead.  Coughlin  took 
Kiley's  place  and  the  Notre  Dame 
offensive  began  to  work  smoother. 
Mehre  threw  another  field  goal 
and  then  a  foul.  Kearney  threw  a 
foul  goal  and  Mehre  missed.  Tom 
Berry  tipped  the  ball  through  the 
hoop  and  Coughlin  whipped  the 
ball  through  the  iron  for  two 
points  more  for  the  Hoosiers. 
Kearney  scored  the  last  Creighton 
points  with  a  pretty  basket  from 
the  side  court.  Mehre  ended  the 
scoring  on  a  free  throw  on  Wise's 
foul. 

CREIGHTON 

FG.  FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Wise,   r.   f 3          0  3  0  6 

Berry,  1.  f 1          0  1  0  2 

Kearney,    (c),    c 3          ti  1  0  12 

Condon,    I.    g 2          0  0  0  4 

Vandiver,  r.  g 0          0  0  2  0 

Totals 9         6         5         2       24 
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NOTRE    DAME 

FG.    FT.  PF.  TF.  Pts. 

Logan,  r.  f 1         0         0  0         2 

McDermott,    1.   f 1         2         4  0         4 

Mehre    le.l,    c 4         2         1  2       10 

Anderson,  I.  g 0         0         1  0         0 

Kiley,   r.  g 1         0         1  0         2 

Kane.  I.  f 0         0         0  0         0 

o          1  0         2 

Totals £         4         8  2       20 

Referee— Birch,     Earlham.      Timers— Manley 

and  Halas.     Scorer— Reichle.    Time  of  halves— 
20  minutes. 


Eastern  Trip 

An  attractive  and  tough  sched- 
ule has  been  drawn  up  for  an  east- 
ern invasion  by  the  'Varsity  Bask- 
etball Team.  The  team  will  leave 
Omaha  February  27,  and  play  the 
following  games: 

February  28 — Dubuque  College 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

March  1 — Fairbanks-Morse  at 
Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

March  2— Beloit  College  at  Be- 
loit, Wisconsin. 

March  3 — Michigan  Aggies  at 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

March  4 — St.  Ignatius  College 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

March  5 — Allegheny  College  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

March  7 — Duquesne  College  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

March  8— Theta  Mu  Fraternity 
al    Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


March  9 — West  Virginia  Wes 
leyan  University  at  Buckhannon 
West  Virginia. 

March  10 — Marietta  College  a 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

A  return  game  with  the  Dp 
Moines  College  may  be  played  a 
Des  Moines  on  the  trip  home. 

The  trip  will  wind  up  the  1920 
1921  basketball  schedule. 


Football  Schedule 

Student  Manager  Linahan  am 
Faculty  Director  Father  CorboA 
have  arranged  the  following  foot 
ball  schedule  for  next  fall  .  All 
games  will  be  played  on  Creightoi 
Field : 

October  1— South  Dakota  Wes 
leyan. 

October  8 — -Valparaiso. 

October  15 — Kansas  Aggies. 

October  22— Marquette. 

October  29— Des  Moines  (Ten- 
tative). 

November  5 — St.  Louis.  J 

November  12 — Oklahoma  Ag- 
gies. 

November  19  —  South  Dakota' 
State. 

Thanksgiving — University  of 
South  Dakota. 


BULLETIN— J.   Harris  Lynch,  the  C.  U.    orator    at    the    intercollegiate    contest 
held    in    York,   the   eighteenth,   won  second  place. 
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Answering  the  Call 
of  the  Times, 

MADE  TO  ORDER      WJ  have   Put  on  our  between-season-sale   offer  -     ^JADE  TO  ORDE2 

Suit  and  Extra  Trousers 
sSO  SSS  s60  "■." 

That  Extra  Pair  of  Trousers  will  Double  the  Life  of  Your  Suit! 

Nicoll -Tailored  Suits  or  Overcoats  represent  the  best  material,  the 
sincerest  workmanship,  the  truest  designs  —  which  means  t  at  they  are 
cheapest,  after  all.  <J  Wear  them  two  seasons  if  you  wish,  they'll  look  as 
well  the  second  winter  as  the  first.  CJ  Nicoll  tailoring  has  special  attraction 
for  the  man  wro  want:;  to  be  well  turned  out  at  a  nominal  cost. 
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f*  %   What  Is  Air  Pressure? 


r 

THE  air  is  composed  of  molecules.  They  constantly 
bombard  you  from  all  sides.  A  thousand  taps  by  a 
thousand  knuckles  will  close  a  barn  door.  The  taps 
as  a  whole  constitute  a  push.  So  the  constant  bombardment 
of  the  air  molecules  constitutes  a  push.  At  sea-level  the  air 
molecules  push  against  every  square  inch  of  you  with  a 
total  pressure  of  nearly  fifteen  pounds. 

Pressure,  then,  is  merely  a  matter  of  bombarding  mole- 
cules. 

When  you  boil  water  you  make  its  molecules  fly  off.  The 
water  molecules  collide  with  the  air  molecules.  It  takes  a 
higher  temperature  to  boil  water  at  sea-level  than  on  Pike's 
Peak.  Why?  Because  there  are  more  bombarding  mole- 
cules at  sea-level — more  pressure. 

Take  away  all  the  air  pressure  and  you  have  a  perfect 
vacuum.  A  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been  created.  In  the 
best  vacuum  obtainable  there  are  still  over  two  billion  mole- 
cules of  air  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  about  as  many  as  there 
are  people  on  the  whole  earth. 

Heat  a  substance  in  a  vacuum  and  you  may  discover 
properties  not  revealed  under  ordinary  pressure.  A  new 
field  for  scientific  exploration  is  opened. 

Into  this  field  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Genera! 
Electric  Company  have  penetrated.  Thus  one  of  the  chem- 
ists in  the  Research  Laboratories  studied  the  disintegration 
of  heated  metals  in  highly  exhausted  bulbs.  What  happened 
to  the  glowing  filament  of  a  lamp,  for  example?  The  gla:3 
blackened.  But  why?  He  discovered  that  the  metal  dis- 
tilled in  the  vacuum  depositing  on  the  glass. 

This  was  research  in  pure  science — research  in  what  may  be  called 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  high  vacua.  It  was  undertaken  to  answer 
a  question.  It  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  filling  lamp  bulbs 
with  an  inert  gas  under  pressure  so  that  the  filament  would  not  evapor- 
ate so  readily.  Thus  the  efficient  gas-filled  lamp  of  today  grew  out  of 
a  purely  scientific  inquiry. 

So,  unforeseen,  practical  benefits  often  result  when  research  is  broadly 
applied. 
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